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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROOMS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will be ready for occupancy 
about 4th Month Ist. Single rooms and 
suites of two rooms and a bath. Apply 
at the office of 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 W. 15th St., Philadelphia 


WEDDING RINGS | 
of Eighteen Karat Gold have Se 


been a specialty with us for 
Solid gold only. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 


many years. 


5% 54% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 54% inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave, =. WICHITA, KANSAS 


New Idea. 


New here, at any rate. We 
will mail, postpaid, a postcard 
album and 28 selected post 
cards, for 75 cents. 


Album contains 28 pages, dark 
gray paper with heavy cloth finish 
cover, one card fitting a page. 
Any selection of cards, Philadel- 
phia, Fairmount Park, Meeting- 
house,—anything we have. Full 
list, if you want it. Album alone, 
35 cents, postpaid. We can use 
stamps. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


1Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
r, 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for les$than 20 cents’ 
NE 


WANTED “yf 
o ates ft 
ANTED—A WORKING HO KobiPee } 
for the Children’s Summer Home? 


inson N. J. Give reference and experience. ‘Ad- 
dress, Anna Taylor Stokes, Moorestown Burlington 
Co. N. J. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or nurse and companion to an invalid or 
aged lady. Address No. 39, this office. 


A MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 


prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. dress, R, care of Friends’ In- 
es 15th and — Street. Phila. 


WANTED.- BY THE UNDERSIGNED TO 
obtain viewsof Friends’ Meeeting-houses, 
exterior and interior in the U.S. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated, expense of postage will 
be returned. J. R. B. Moore, Box 94, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa., or 44 East 73rd Street, New York. 


Wanten- BY A TEACHER, CONGENIAL 
work for the summer months. Address 
Emma Wilson, Horsham, Montg. Co., Pa. 


Continued on page iii 
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Allen’s Lard. 


__ SEATTLE" Fe 
WO TAXES—WO EXPENSES 


| Mortgages on Improved City Property 
| HENRY C. ASH, 316 BAILEY BLOG, SEATTLE, WASH. 


= Stenograper 


EO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


Spring Opening 


Exclusive Styles 


Hats, Bonnets and Small Effects 


Tuesday, 


March 17th 


Wednesday, March 18th 


BS EN DER 


1734 Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of ae Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, rded education 
and prepares ES eollegs. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 


| tifieate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 


Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Suprer, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish. 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst oon wee 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
‘wo street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


REMOVAL fr. rctte to HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELePHones 
Day on Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


eit M. a 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 





ae Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


The Price of a Watch 


may be $1.00 or $100.00, 
but when you buy, you 
want the best watch 
for the price That is 


what we will sell you, 


and guarantee satis- 
faction. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 











————— 


Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 





I do not like to let a single week go by, when I can 
possibly avoid it, without taking my spade into my 
garden to dig the earth deep and turn it over 
thoroughly—to feel that I am touching a real thing. 
We need to keep our hold upon the real things, 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


In address in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in behalf of 
Hampton Institute. 


ABOUT MY HUMAN BUSINESS. 


Oh to be up and doing, oh 

Unfearing and unshamed to go 

In all the uproar and the press 

About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 

Whisper courage in my ear. 

With voiceless call, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 

Thou, O my love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 

To laugh, to love, to live, to die, 

Ye call me by the ear and eye. 


From ‘“‘Our Lady of the Snows.’’ 


—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


WINONA—WHAT AND WHERE IT IS. 

When the biennial conference of Friends of the 
United States and Canada is held at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, next August, it will give those in attend- 
ance opportunity to learn of one of the most ac- 
tive religious and educational forces in the coun- 
try. The name Winona stands for many things, 
many organizations, all of them bending their 
energies in the one direction of benefiting Ameri- 
cans through Christian channels. Fourteen years 
ago this spring, the parent of all the Winona 
group was organized. It bears the name of Wino- 
na Assembly and Schools Association. For some 
time previous to its founding, Dr. S. C. Dickey, 
superintendent of home missions in Indiana for 
the Presbyterian Church, had it in mind to es- 
tablish somewhere in the State a retreat where 
members of the church might gather through the 
summer, hold conferences for the development of 
the church work, hear good sermons and lectures, 
attend wholesome entertainments, and combine 
the pleasures of an outing with these intellectual 
diversions. Winona Lake, 120 miles north of In- 
dianapolis, 110 miles east of Chicago, and forty 
miles west of Fort Wayne, was chosen as the spot 
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for the summer resort for Christian people, and 
the Winona Assembly and Schools Association 
took hold of the project, with Dr. Dickey as 
secretary and general manager, having as its 
officers and directors nearly fifty well-known min- 
isters and business men of the United States, 
nearly all of whom are still in the work. 

Winona Lake is a beautiful little sheet of water, 
with a shore line of about seven miles. That the 
environment of the place might be under full con- 
trol, the Assembly at once began buying up the 
woods and farm land around the shore. Seven 
hundred acres have been purchased, and control 
of the remainder has been obtained through agree- 
ments with the private owners. So long as the 
Assembly has control of the lake and its shores, 
saloons, gambling houses and immoral resorts of 
every description are shut out. The purpose from 
the beginning has been to make the place as un- 
attractive to undesirable people as_ possible. 
Within the last year further steps in this direc- 
tion have been taken under the laws of Indiana, 
closing every saloon in the county in which Win- 
ona Lake is located. 

The development of the Winona project began 
immediately upon its organization. The assembly 
sold plots of its land for building purposes, turn- 
ing the money back into parks and other improve- 
ments, and to-day nearly 300 cottages, ranging in 
cost from a few hundred to $20,000 and $30,000, 
stand in the woods along the long hill overlook- 
ing the lake, or in the park along the lake shore. 

The Winona idea was developed along two 
lines: Giving instruction and pleasure after the 
method of the Chautauqua institution in New 
York, and studying the Bible, as followed by the 
Northfield organization in Massachusetts. While 
the Presbyterians started the Winona movement, 
the idea of a clean place for clean people through 
the summer became so popular that many thou- 
sand people from other denominations came troop- 
ing into the big park. Now, year after year, 
there are as many Methodists and Baptists to be 
found enjoying the Winona summers as there are 
Presbyterians. The Christian church is well 
represented ; the United Brethren church is repre- 
sented both by property interests and attendance; 
the Friends of the Middle West, the Dunkards 
and others, annually go to this summering place. 
They come from all over the United States and 
there are frequent visitors from foreign lands. 
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The total number of visitors during the season 
reaches as high as 250,000. Some spend three 
months at Winona Lake, some three weeks, others 
three days. To take care of these visitors, the 
Assembly put up a number of large hotels, where 
the accommodations are good and the rates within 
reason. It encourages the opening of boarding 
houses, and in every way possible provides facili- 
ties for caring for several thousand people at one 
time, and most of the summer it has a permanent 
population, living in hotels, cottages and tents of 
4,000 or 5,000 people. To these religious people, 
all sorts of summer schooling and enjoyment is 
offered. The summer schools have about twenty 
departments, including academic studies, music 
and the fine arts, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture, nature study. On the Assembly program 
are many concerts, lectures and addresses, given 
by the best American talent. The Sunday and 
week-day sermons are by the best pulpit talent, 
made up from all denominations. A Bible hour 
is held every morning, which brings a large num- 
ber of church and Sunday school workers togeth- 
er, when they literally search the Scriptures un- 
der the direction of eminent teachers. 

An inter-denominational committee holds a 
training school for mission workers at Winona 
Lake every spring. The International Sunday 
School Association holds a similar school for train- 
ing Sunday School workers. There are a number 
of similar organizations which conduct activities 
of their own at this place during the warm 
months. 

After Winona Assembly had its original plans 
well in hand, it began extending its operations. 
An agricultural institute for the training of 
young farmers was started and it continues to 
have a successful career. Then came a Winona 
school for young women, to prepare them for col- 
lege. There was also organized an academy for 
boys, and a school of music. All of these later 
schools are conducted through the winter. This 
not only brings in the young people as students, 
but with them come parents, so that Winona Lake, 
in the beginning intended as a summer resort, 
has become a place that is busy throughout the 
year. 

With this spring there comes a new member 
of the group of Winona schools, a normal school 
for the training of teachers for public school ser- 
vice. Its first term, covering a period of twelve 
weeks, opens early in June. 

An important question that from the beginning 
has had serious consideration from Winona As- 
sembly has been that of transporting the people 
in comfort to the retreat in Northern Indiana. 
The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago division 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad runs by the Winona 
gates; the Michigan division of the New York 
Central lines touches Warsaw, two miles west of 
the Winona gates. The first move in the direction 
of having transportation facilities of its own was 
when Winona Assembly built a street railway 
from the lake to the Big Four station in Warsaw, 
and the electric cars over this line transport 
300,000 to 400,000 passengers a year. About 
three years ago Winona began building an inter- 
urban electric system of its own to connect with 
the important cities and towns of Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Ohio. The first division was built to 
Goshen, twenty-six miles north of the lake, con- 
necting with important steam and electric lines 
in that direction. Before July a Winona line run- 
ning 44 miles south to Peru, connecting with all 
of the important interurban lines of Central In- 
diana, including twelve at Indianapolis, will be 
placed in operation. Another Winona division 
that is projected is to Fort Wayne. Over these 
electric lines, Winona will give clean, rapid trans- 
portation over her own roads to her own gates. 
The population reached by these lines and their 
connections will number several millions of people, 
all within a few hours’ ride of the charming sum- 
mering place. The profits from these roads will 
go to the Winona Christian and educational en- 
dowment funds. 

One of the most important Winona institutions 
is at Indianapolis. It is the Winona Technical 
Institute, a system of trade schools, where young 
men, in well equipped workshops are taught prac- 
tical trades. These shops include schools of iron- 
moulding, carpentry, machinery, electricity, me- 
chanical drawing, civil engineering, pharmacy 
and chemistry, house and sign painting, tile and 
mantel setting, printing, lithography, bricklaying, 
and a library school for young women. The in- 
stitute occupies grounds of 76 acres and buildings 
that were established by the U. S. Government 
years ago as an arsenal, and the institution is 
near the heart of Indianapolis. 


Unless a minister consciously puts himself 
into contact with the working classes by attending 
their meetings and reading their literature, he will 
assume that he is judging fairly, whereas he has 
never heard more than one side. If he attends the 
dinners of the Chamber of Commerce, he must 


take socialist street meetings as an antidote. So- 
cialism has fully as much claim on his intellect as 
Robert Browning. 


—Rauschenbusch, in “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis.” 
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ENDURING INFLUENCES. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

One of the results of our modern awakening is 
the discovery and formulation of the law of sub- 
stance. This is the two-fold law of conservation 
of energy and of matter. It declares that all 
that something which fills infinite space, that 
something which is proclaimed by our perceptions, 
that series of phenomena which appeals to our 
perceptions as significant of something outside of 
our personalities and minds, and which in default 
of a better name, we may term matter, is inde- 
structible, though it may change its form, and 
that all that movement and energy that fills in- 
finite space, eternally united to that matter, is 
also indestructible. There is never any new mat- 
ter,—never any new energy. “No particle of liv- 
ing energy is ever extinguished; no particle is 
ever created anew.” Bruno said: “From this 
spirit which is called the Life of the Universe, 
the life and soul of everything that has life and 
soul, springs; it is immortal, just as bodies so far 
as concerns their substance are all immortal, 
death being nothing more than a division and a 
coming together.” 

That law of the indestructibility of matter and 
energy applies also to that spirit of movement in 
man. Man’s thought and his will and idea had 
antecedents, only their appearance changes. All 
the spirit and influence that existed in man in 
the primeval forest exists now in our crowded 
streets. What we do now is indestructibly part 
of our race and will affect it down to remote gen- 
erations. Men of this day are now to choose 
the antecedents for future populations. If we 
choose well we shall strengthen our friends and 
neighbors to do well; it will, through them, 
strenthen the men and women of fifty and one hun- 
dred years from now. 

“Do not,” said, in effect, a certain philosopher, 
‘love merely your neighbor, the one nearest you 
Love the furthest off man, the man away beyond. 
Love those who will live 1,000, 50,000, 500,000 
years from now, and act and think in such way 
that those far-off, the beyond-men, may act and 
think and live as they should.” 

Does such love of such a neighbor seem too 
stupendous, too unreasonable? So, no doubt, did 
the like view of the Samaritan seem to the Jews. 

What influences are we and each of us going 
to leave in this world? Are we going to leave 
our little segment happier or less happy, more 
loving or less loving, more efficient or less effi- 
cient? Do you believe you have immortal per- 
sonalities which will live in bliss or perchance 
in despair after this frail tenement is dissolved? 
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Let me direct you to another immortality. Where 
our personalities are two hundred years from 
now is not so important to the men of two hun- 
dred years from now as the influence we transmit 
to them, the influence the men of this time are 
making now. Is there talk of soul and spirit and 
matter? Our thoughts and our acts are our souls. 
The words we speak are spirit and life, whether 
we will or not. Their influences are indestruc- 
tible. They will survive us. They will enter 
into the loves of others, and live there after their 
source is forgotten. Their effects will be passed 
on to others. “Our echoes roll from soul to soul.” 

Are we too small and insignificant to have in- 
fluences? The human spirit, or that part of the 
divine universe which we call man, ages ago came 
into existence as a minute speck, a germ cell; 
the unknown influences which called it into being 
were enduring; the unknown influences which it 
encountered on its way shaped it; the withdrawal 
of any of these factors would have made man 
other than he is; that speck has grown in size 
and shape; it has developed mentality and con- 
sciousness of self; it has discovered, invented 
and created things out of other things; it made 
flint arrowheads, and makes the grim battleship; 
it has made battlefields, but also hospitals and 
orphan asylums; slave ships have crossed the 
Atlantic, but also famine-relief ships. Man’s 
thoughts on immortality instigated him to move 
great stones, and erected the obelisks and the 
Pyramids; his conceptions of deity brought to- 
gether the friezes and the pillars of the Parthe- 
non, the spires of Christian cathedrals and the 
domes and minarets of the Moslems. His need 
of fellowship established the code of Hammurabi, 
so that every man might know the laws of fair 
dealing: the Hammurabic Code affected the Jew- 
ish law, and through the Jewish law our own law, 
after nearly five milleniums. A wider fellowship 
and brotherhood is bringing about the Hague 
Conferences. Man’s idea and will as to the free- 
dom and individuality of the human spirit in- 
spired the Renaissance and the French Revolu- 
tion. His ability to organize built the Sphinx, and 
constructs our modern combinations of capital. 
His thoughts on beauty of form inspired Phidias, 
and Thorwaldsen and Canova attest that Phidias 
still exists. The thoughts of men as to the gods 
inspired Homer, Dante and Milton. Yet man 
was that minute speck. 

Some things are too trifling, but nothing is too 
small. Tennyson thought that if he could know 
and understand a flower in a crannied wall he 
would understand what God and man is. Walt 
Whitman saw in a noiseless, patient spider, 
throwing out its filmy threads to catch some- 
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where, a simile of man’s soul throwing out its 
threads of thought to connect it with the stars. 

An active, brown butterfly clung to a boy’s 
finger one summer afternoon. First from his 
leaf he pawed a little in the air, and then took 
courage and stepped from the leaf to the finger. 
What could science tell the boy about the butter- 
fly? It could catalogue him, “give him a clumsy 
name,” tell his relationships and his life from 
egg to imago. But somehow the boy took some- 
things from the straight-out, clubbed antenne, 
the folded, panting wings, with the silvery spot 
on the under side, something from the confidence 
of the butterfly that would not be in the cata- 
loguing, the philosophizing on the riddle of the 
universe, or is it the intimate relationship, the 
smell of the “good, brown earth,” the sough of 
the wind in the branches, the flying moonlit 
cloud, the sense of brotherhood with the very 
little, the loving of the little brother, the coming 
of the beasts to your invitation, the resting of 
Psyche’s emblem on your finger? Which has 
the influence—the catalogue or the experience? 

Man’s spirit has its play. Man digs, he delves, 
he plants, he reaps, he raises families—for what? 
So that he may grub, and dig, and plant, and 
reap, and marry? Be born and die? From 
earth, of the earth and to the earth? It is his 
play. Out of the millions who are born and die 
unrecorded, not one is without his potentiality, 
and here and there rises a Homer, a Plato, a 
Raphael, a Bruno, a Shakespeare, a Fox, or a 
Beethoven, and in the unnoticed millions who 
are grubbing, delving, planting and reaping are 
rising thanks to God for Homer, Raphael, Fox, 
Beethoven and others who touch their spirits. 
These handlers of the things of the spirit have 
constructed things more enduring than the coal 
and iron that the delvers have dug out of the 
earth, more enduring than the wealth that has 
accrued to the owners of the mines. It is the 
things of the spirit that are immortal when the 
things of the earth shall pass away. 

In far-off Galilee walked and talked a peasant, 
a son of a carpenter, as it was said, and a car- 
penter himself. He preached a doctrine of ideal- 
ism, a kingdom within, a kingdom not subject 
to outer laws but ruled by the Divine Spirit of 
the Universe, a spiritual condition of nearness 
to God, a comprehension that men are akin to 
God, in unity with that reality which is behind 
all the appearances which strike our senses, that 
reality which we call God. He taught a concep- 
tion of a Heavenly Father and a Heavenly Son- 
ship and oneness with the Father. Without a 
parable spake He not unto them. The epic of 
His life involved no change of station, no rise to 
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social or military leadership, no governmental 
sway of empires. As a peasant He was born, 
and as a peasant He was executed on the cross 
as a malefactor, an enemy to society. Not in 
compliment to Him, but to deride His accusers, 
was placed above His head the inscription: “This 
is the King of the Jews.’’ So died He in disgrace, 
in oblivion, in an obscure province of the Roman 
Empire. Now His followers, or those who call 
themselves Christians, are to be counted by the 
millions. The Roman Empire is only a memory. 
For what they have thought of Christ thousands 
have toiled, and other thousands have suffered 
and died. His flesh profited nothing, the words 
which He spoke, they are spirit and they are life. 
He chose the things of the spirit for His sphere 
of life and influence. How choose we? 
HENRY M. HAVILAND. 


THE GARDEN VILLAGE. 

One afternoon a party from Woodbrooke, upon 
the special invitation of George Cadbury, in- 
spected the village of Bournville and viewed the 
great cocoa factories at that place. The enor- 
mous work being done here in benefiting the con- 
ditions of laboring people so interested the 
American students that we feel that our coun- 
trymen should know about it; for surely there 
is nowhere, outside of Bournville itself, a more 
helpful reform. 


The beautiful village of Bournville lies in the 
northeast of Worcestershire, four miles southwest 
of Birmingham. Some of the houses were built 
in 1879, but the bulk of the village dates from 
1895. The property is now in the hands of the 
“Bournville Village Trust,” by whom it is ad- 
ministered, but the whole scheme owes its exist- 
ence to George Cadbury, of the Manor House, 
Northfield. He is one of the prominent English 
Friends. In the deed by which the estate is 
handed over to the Trustees, the founder has 
clearly set forth his object. It is there stated 
that: 

“The founder is desirous of alleviating the evils 
which arise from the insanitary and insufficient 
accommodation supplied to large numbers of the 
working classes, and of securing to workers in 
factories some of the advantages of outdoor vil- 
lage life, with opportunities for the natural and 
healthful occupation of cultivating the soil.” 

“The object is declared to be the amelioration 
of the condition of the working classes and the 
laboring population in and around Birmingham, 
and elsewhere in Great Britain, by the provision 
of improved dwellings, with gardens and open 
spaces to be enjoyed therewith.” 
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The evils arising from the unsanitary and in- 
sufficient accommodation here referred to are 
now pretty generally recognized. Thousands are 
compelled to live under conditions which are a 
scandal to our civilization. They are housed in 
close, dirty, evil-smelling streets and courts, de- 
prived of fresh air and sunshine, strangers to 
the sight of grass and fiowers and trees, and with- 
out opportunity for healthful recreation. 

All this inevitably tends to produce moral and 
physical deterioration. It is almost impossible 
for people to maintain a high standard of char- 
acter and physique where all the conditions are 
adverse, and we have only to visit the places 
where all the squalor exists in order to see how 
disastrous are the results. Little wonder if, 
while many battle bravely against their surround- 
ings and rise superior to them, an immense num- 
ber succumb, and go to swell the mass of vicious, 
criminal and diseased humanity, which is a dis- 
grace and menace to our country. 

Further, it should be remembered that, while 
many live under conditions far removed from 
those just depicted, their lot is often cast in those 
dismal, monotonous streets so familiar to all our 
great towns, where gardens are an impossibility 
and acres of brick and mortar intervene before 


the country can be reached, and where those who 
work during the day in office, factory, or shop, 
must spend their leisure in the club, the theatre, 
the reading room, or the saloon, instead of in the 
pure, free air of the country. 

These conditions impressed themselves on the 
mind of George Cadbury while teaching in the 


adult schools of Birmingham. In this way, and 
also as an employer of a large number of work 
people, he came to know the life histories of hun- 
dreds of men, and was profoundly impressed by 
the grievous disadvantage at which many were 
placed by their adverse circumstances. Here was 
not something he had heard or read about, but an 
actual fact in the lives of men whom he knew 
and visited again and again in the midst of these 
very surroundings. 

The most hopeful solution that presented itself, 
was to give an opportunity for people to remove 
from the crowded city and settle amid the whole- 
some, helpful sights and sounds of the country. 
They must be brought “back to the country.” 
To this end was founded the village of Bourn- 
ville. 

The plan was this, there must be no crowding 
either of cottages on the land, or of people in the 
cottages. Each house must have a good-sized 
garden; no building must occupy more than about 
one-fourth of the site on which it is erected; the 
roads must be wide and bordered by trees, and 
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about one-tenth of the land in addition to roads 
and gardens, must be reserved for parks and 
recreation grounds. On these lines the village of 
Bournville was built, and nearly two hundred 
houses completed in one year. 

It was first decided to sell the houses and land 
on leases of 999 years, charging ground rent, and 
inserting covenants in the leases to secure the 
accomplishment of the purpose of the lessor. To 
assist those who wished to avail themselves of 
this opportunity, but had not sufficient capital, 
mortgages were granted on the property and 
money advanced on most favorable terms. To 
those who paid less than half the cost of the house, 
3 per cent. was charged, and to those who paid half 
or more, the rate was 214 per cent. In this way 
140 cottages were sold. The arrangement, while 
satisfactory in many respects, was found in others 
to be open to the objection that the lease-holders 
would not administer their property according 
to the plan of the originator. Recently it has been 
decided to lease building sites for 99 years to 
householders who have been resident in the village 
for a certain length of time, and are otherwise 
eligible. The old method was discontinued. 

(Concluded next week,) 


Woodbrooke, Eng. ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 


THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations, held 
on the 21st, in Room No. 1 of Race Street Meeting 
House, was larger than usual, being composed of 
37 members and substitutes, representing 22 As- 
sociations, a larger number than is recorded for 
some years past at such executive meetings, ex- 
cept the one at Mountain Lake Park, when over 
fifty attended with 28 Associations represented. 

The Treasurer’s report showed: 

Balance on hand, 3-16-’07 
Receipts since last report 


$149.81 


Disbursements 38.29 


Balance, 3-21-08 $111.52 

Thus a strong financial foundation is ours at 
present. 

The Secretary’s report on membership showed 
two Associations had joined since last report, six 
months ago—being Thornbury, Pa., and Hockes- 
sin, Del. During the same period, Woodstown 
has discontinued and Oxford and Cincinnati not 
organized this season, so the active Associations 
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at present number 41. Although the membership 
is lower, the fact that the attendance at this meet- 
ing was much larger, shows increased interest 
and growth within the Associations themselves 
that is encouraging. 

Geo. A. Walton reported work done by the 
“Committee of Seven,” of which he is Chairman. 
The resignation of Lucy Bancroft from this com- 
mittee and the substitution of Catharine Steven- 
son, was endorsed by the meeting. It was felt 
that the success of the Griscom Hall Association, 
although not under the direction of the Friends’ 
Association Conference itself, yet in which mem- 
bers are vitally interested, would prove a social 
bond not yetattained. A report from the Woodbrooke 
Committee (Robert Pyle, Chairman) showed 
much activity ; the deficiency reported at last meet- 
ing has been met and there is a balance in bank at 
present of $105.19. Della M. Downing, of Xenia, 
Ohio, is going to Woodbrooke for the spring term, 
Mary North is regularly booked for the fall term, 
with another definite entry for the autumn of 1909. 
Howard Fussell and Amos Peaslee will return to 
this country soon, having spent the first two terms 
of this season there; Arthur Bye, who has been 
studying art in Paris, returns to Woodbrooke for 
the spring term. 

In connection with this report a very kind and 
appreciative letter from Geo. Cadbury, of Birm- 
ingham, Eng., was read in reply to one ordered at 
last meeting to be sent by the Secretary. 

The report of the Nominating Committee ap- 
pointed at last session, was given and accepted, re- 
sulting in the appointment of the following ten 
persons to serve on the Central Committee: Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, Emma Waln, Anne B. 
Shepherd, Bertha L. Broomell, Wm. C. Coles and 
Arabella Carter; Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Lida 
W. Gillingham; Ohio Yearly Meeting, Anna B. 


Walker; Indiana Yearly Meeting, Frances M. | 


Robinson; Genesee Yearly Meeting, Samuel P. 
Brown; New York Yearly Meeting, Henry M. 
Haviland. 

The matter of holding a spring conference was 
introduced and discussion on this elicited the 
decision that some subject of a spiritual nature 
is most vital; Joel Borton felt that there was a 
need of deeper spiritual truth and experience, and 
young people were hungry for more spiritual food 
than is given them. Arrangement for this con- 
ference was left with a committee to perfect. Let- 
ters, very helpful and encouraging, were read 
from Cincinnati, Richmond and Pasadena Asso- 
ciations, and the Secretary directed to reply to 
them. 

Election resulted in the re-appointment of Hor- 













ace Roberts as chairman, Arabella Carter as secre- 
tary, and Frederic P. Suplee as treasurer. 


Meeting adjourned to meet some afternoon dur- 


ing the General Conference at Winona Lake. 


ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK. 
On Seventh-day afternoon and evening, the 


2ist, a conference of Friends’ Schools was held 
at the school-house in Brooklyn, N. Y., under the 
care of the N. Y. Yearly Meeting Committee on 


Education. At the afternoon session Frank Rol- 


lins, Ph.D., Principal of the Stuyvesant High 


School, New York City, gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Cultural Value of Industrial Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Rollins’s school is part of the Pub- 
lic School system of the City of New York, and is 
particularly devoted in training its pupils in the 
ability todo. Dr. Rollins prefaced his remarks by 
reference to the time in the evolution of man when 
the ancestor of the present man began to stand 
erect and to realize that his hand was useful for 
more things than walking or tree and branch 
grasping, and that it could do and perform in- 
finitely diverse things at the command of the 
brain. The ancient Greeks did most wonderful 
things by making the hand obey the thoughts of 
the man who directed it, but subsequently there 
came a time when education was not so much the 
doing as the study of the records of those who had 
done great things. It would be well for us now 
to direct our education to the training of the hand 
and making it obedient to the will. Dr. Rollins, by 
a table which he had prepared, showed that the 
young man who had industrial training became 
more efficient than the one who had only element- 
ary book learning, and that of two boys, the one 
who left school at 14 years of age to earn his liv- 
ing averaged, at the age of thirty years, about a 
third of the salary of the one who took four years 
more at a trade or training school before at- 
tempting to earn his living. Thus, this training 
made more capable and useful citizens, better able 
to support families in comfort than those who did 
not have such training. It is not intended, how- 
ever, that such training shall supplant, but rather 
that it shall supplement, literary and classical 
training. There is as much academic work in such 
schools as there is in the purely academic schools. 

The evening session was opened by a few words 
by Edward B. Rawson, who said that it had often 
been found that the discussion which followed an 
address was the most interesting part of the pro- 
gram; he would therefore make no address, but 
let the whole meeting be one of discussion. The 
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main topic was “The Increasing Demand on the 
Preparatory School.” A question was raised as to 
whether or not more preliminary instruction 
should be given at home, or whether the whole ed- 
ucation of children should be by the experts of 
the school, and not at all at home; also whether 
the tendency was to leave more to the school, and 
leave less to be done by the parent, and, if there 
was such tendency, whether it was beneficial or 
otherwise to the child. Many diverse opinions 
were expressed by the parents, teachers and others 
present, but no conclusion was attempted. 


WHY WE DO NOT ENCOURAGE THE USE 
OF LESSON HELPS NOT ISSUED BY 
FRIENDS. 

While this whole subject has been very 
thoroughly covered many times, a reiteration of 
the often stated reasons seems required by re- 
peated inquiries. The Society of Friends holds in 
common with other religious societies that ethical 
instruction is of the foremost importance and that 
the development of Christian character is the 
ultimate end of First-day school instruction. It 
finds common ground with evangelical Christian- 


ity in using the Bible as the basis for most First- 


day school instruction. It however has for its 
central truth a distinctive testimony which other 
denominations hold as only secondary. Its chief 
reason for existence as an organized body is to 
promulgate the thought of the Divine Immanence 
in man, and to lead men and women into com- 
munion with God. Its testimonies are grouped 
about this central thought and closely related to 
it. Friends differ among themselves upon mat- 
ters of dogma as thinking men will always differ 
about speculative intellectual matters. Metaphysi- 
cal divinity, atonement, and mediation are looked 
at in various ways by concerned Friends and our 
principle of personal guidance allows this diver- 
sity of belief to exist without disturbing our unity 
upon the vital truths. It is suitable that the plan 
of instruction used in our First-day schools should 
be controlled by our central principle of faith and 
action. The central thought upon which all evan- 
gelical lesson helps is based is a theological propo- 
sition involving a belief in hereditary sin and a 
plan of salvation to exonerate us from its conse- 
quences. Whatever the side lights of the lessons, 
and they are many and valuable, however con- 
venient the arrangement of lesson material, how- 
ever sound the pedagogical principles used in 
developing the lessons, the fact remains that the 
central thought about which the lessons are 
arranged, is not the governing principle for which 
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we stand. If we are concerned to spread the knowl- 
edge of the truth as we see it, we will hardly 
equip ourselves with working tools especially 
intended to do quite a different work. If our own 
outfit is imperfect, as no doubt it is, we ought to 
strive to improve it. It is frequently asserted 
that we can use evangelical helps and put the 
Friendly interpretation upon the lesson. A 
teacher vigorous and resourceful enough to do 
this effectively can teach without any prepared 
helps. She who leans upon helps at all, will find 
her class unconsciously absorbing the view point 
which controls the writing of the lessons. Most of 
our teachers must as yet depend to some extent 
upon prepared quarterlies and it requires less 
skill and effort to impress the Friendly point of 
view by using material written from this stand- 
point than by adapting lessons written to place 
the emphasis of instruction upon matters upon 
which we honestly disagree. It is as impossible 
for there to be more than one vital controlling 
principle to any religious cult as it is for a sphere 
to have two centers. We are not supplying com- 
ments on the International text nor suggesting 
scholarly helps of other denominations because 
this does not offer the kind of material that it is 
easy to use in the promulgation of the truth as 
we see it. We are not in controversy with the 
Baptist and Presbyterian views of truth, but their 
point of view is not ours. We believe that our 
way of looking at things meets a need in some 
human hearts and our concern is to carry to the 
pupils in our First-day school a sense of -the truth 
as we see and feel it. We feel that a great lesson 
plan whose center isa dogma which we do not 
desire to emphasize will exercise by indirection, 
if not by direct teaching, an influence in establish- 
ing a view of religious matters which it is not our 
concern to promulgate. . 

Despite the considerations here offered, a few 
First-day schools feel that local conditions make 
it desirable for them to use lesson helps issued by 
other denominations, and on this point the people 
knowing the field must decide, but we feel the 
above considerations are cogent reasons for the 
literature committee to direct its efforts toward 
the production and improvement of our own helps. 

Teachers in our First-day schools may derive 
much benefit from reading the lesson helps of 
other denominations, and considering their wealth 
of scholarship. Persons of mature mind and 
settled conviction may profitably troaden their 
view point by such consideration and this is an 
entirely different matter from placing them in 
the pupils’ hands. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. 
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Epitrors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
LypiA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


BusSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 28, 1908. 


AN EVANGELISM FOR FRIENDS. 

It is not enough for us to hold aloof and “bear 
a testimony” against an extensive revival move- 
ment like that into which many able and concerned 
men are now putting their best energies 
and enthusiasm in Philadelphia. It is all 
very well for us to recognize, as does Washington 
Gladden in his recent book on “The Church and 
Modern Life,” that “the old type of evangelism 
has plainly had its day.” We must agree with 
him in his criticism: “It is easy by expending 
much money in advertising, by organizing a great 
choir, and employing the services of gifted and 
earnest men, to draw large congregations, but the 
great mass of those who attend these services are 
church members,—the outside multitude is scarce- 
ly touched by them. ...There may be evangelists 
who, by an.extravagant and grotesque sensational- 
ism, contrive to get the attention of the non- 
church-goers, and who are able to report consid- 
erable additions to the churches; but the perma- 
nence of these gains is not yet shown, and we 
have no means of enumerating the thousands who, 
by such clownish exhibitions, are driven in disgust 
from the churches.”’ It is not enough for us to make 
this criticism, however, and hold aloof. We must 
be up and doing ourselves. If we do not go for- 
ward with a new evangelism that meets the needs 
and conditions of the present day we are more to 
be criticised than even those who linger in the old 
methods that belong to the time that is past. 

Dr. Gladden points out that “the fundamental 
defect of that old appeal was the emphasis which 
it placed upon self-interest... .“Think of the perils 
that threaten, of the blisses that invite! Do not 
risk the pain; do not miss the blessedness!’ To- 
day this does not seem a wholly worthy motive.” 
In these latter times some further developments 
have come into life. We are bound more together. 
We do our work together. Whatever one does af- 
fects many others as it did not so much do in the 
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older days. Now “a presentation of the gospel 
which makes the welfare of the individual central, 
does not grip the conscience and arouse the emo- 
tions as it once did. For the conception of hu- 
man welfare as social rather than individual has 
become more common,....and a religious appeal 
which is based upon considerations essentially 
egoistic does not, therefore, awaken any large 
response in human hearts... .The new evangelism 
must learn to find its motive not in self-love, no 
matter how refined, but in the love that identifies 
the self with the neighbor....The redemption of 
society is the objective of the new evangelism.” 

This is a tremendous task. It means the recon- 
ciliation of the races who have made these shores 
their home; it means true-hearted endeavor to- 
ward doing away with the class antagonisms in 
which we find ourselves entangled; it means the 
moralization of business, the extirpation of social 
vice which is so closely bound up with business 
and economic conditions, the purification of poli- 
tics, the simplification of life. This is no easy 
thing to which we are called. It does not mean 
for us riches, or honors or sensual joys. It isa 
call,to service. 

“‘When the church has thus envisaged her task, 
and comprehended its magnitude, and when with 
her heart on fire with the greatness and glory of it, 
she has laid aside every weight, and the sins that 
so easily beset her, and has girded herself with the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and has set the silver 
trumpet to her lips, she will have a gospel to pro- 
claim, to which the world will listen.” 


We have received copies of a preliminary an- 
nouncement of a Friends’ Summer School to be held 
at Kendal, England, from Seventh Month 31st to 
Eighth Month 10th, 1908. A warm invitation is ex- 


tended to American students. Next week we will 
give full particulars as to courses of study, lec- 
tures, fees, etc. We have at hand a number of 
copies of the announcement and shall be glad to 
send copies to any who may be interested in hav- 
ing it. Among the lecturers will be Rufus M. 
Jones, John William Graham, Edward Grubb, Dr. 
Forbush. 


An “unemployed demonstration” that has re- 
cently been made in Philadelphia (and is still in 
progress) is worthy of note and of help and en- 
couragement; the more so because Philadelphia 
has been brought into prominence by newspaper 
reports of demonstrations connected with the un- 
employed that did not seem to be worthy of ap- 
proval. 
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Representatives of labor organizations having 
peen called together for a conference on the pres- 
ent situation of “many thousands of workers in all 
branches of industry, through no fault of theirs, 
out of employment,” a number of suggestions as 
to what could be done were brought up. The 
thing decided upon was to take up in a business- 
like way measures for the relief of those families 
whose bread winners are out of work. It was 
recognized that many of these who are suffering 
severely cannot bring themselves to make known 
their need to charity organizations. Most or all 
would, however, be known to their fellow-workers 
and would be willing to receive relief that should 
come through these. 

The following letter has been issued to the busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia: 

Owing to the widespread poverty and distress caused 
by the many thousands of workers in all branches of in- 
dustry being now out of employment, this Conference has 
been formed by the labor organizations of Philadelphia, to 
as far as possible see to it that none of our people die or 
even suffer from the pangs of hunger. As the employed 
workers are only partly employed, and therefore cannot 
relieve the distress and suffering of the unemployed, their 
fellow-workers, we appeal then, to the business men of 
Philadelphia, for contributions of money, preferably pro- 
visions, shoes, clothing, ete. Although the Conference is 
composed of representatives of Labor Unions, no ques- 
tions will be asked any one in distress as to their mem- 
bership or non-membership in labor organizations. 

All contributions of provisions, etc., should be sent to 
Upholstery Weavers’ Hall, Kensington Avenue and B 
Street, and all contributions of money should be sent direct 
to the Treasurer of this Conference, Mr. F. G. Rother, 2909 
Rutledge Street, Philadelphia. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK McCusker, Rec. Secretary, 
Kensington Ave. and B. St., Phila. 

A store and point of distribution has been es- 
tablished in the Kensington mill district, where 
the suffering is very acute, and others will be es- 
tablished as the means are procured. The work 
is proceeding under the personal care of men 
whose ability and earnest concern can be depended 
upon, whose names are attached to the letter 
quoted. Perhaps some of our readers may wish 
to co-operate in a work of this kind. With this 
in view we call attention to it and commend it. 


TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN COMMENT. 

It is one of the suggestive features of the pres- 
ent movement against the liquor traffic, that the 
“interests” show their hand with an openness 
that almost amounts to desperation. A bill not 
worthy any consideration from the temperance 
standpoint is pending in the New Jersey legis- 
lature. It provides expensive machinery for se- 


curing the revocation of liquor licenses when the 
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holders of such permits violate the law. This bill 
is vehemently opposed by the liquor forces from 
Sussex to Cape May. Columns of vigorous writ- 
ing could not more clearly reveal the true spirit 
of the present-day grog-sellers, than the unani- 
mous objection of “the trade” to any effort at the 
curtailment of liquor lawlessness. If liquor sell- 
ing was the legitimate and necessary calling 
which its sponsors claim, there would be no ob- 
jection to any reasonable effort to make saloon 
keepers obey the provisions of the law under 
which they do business. To defy law seems to be 
a part of the unwritten law of “the trade.” 


A PRIMARY OPPORTUNITY. 

On the eleventh of Fourth Month the primary 
elections in Pennsylvania will be held. This will 
be a day on which the friends of local option may 
take both time and opportunity by the forelock. 
No matter of what party the voter may be a 
member, he will on that day have a chance to 
tell his party that he wants no man as a can- 
didate for either senator or assemblyman, who 
is not only willing to vote for a local option law, 
but also believes in this measure of local self- 
government regarding the liquor traffic. Mis- 
representation in the legislature may be prevented 
by the citizen properly representing himself at 
the primary. Friendly voters may count the 
eleventh a red-letter day in their citizenship, and 
vote accordingly. 


DEFEATED LOCAL OPTION BILLS. 

The temperance forces of the state of Maryland 
made a splendid fight for a state-wide local option 
law during the current session of the legislature, 
but lost when the issue came to a vote. This 
statement also applies to New Jersey, where the 
pending local option bill was defeated last week 
in the Assembly by a vote of 16 to 44. In both 
states the need of preliminary and primary cam- 
paigning was illustrated. The politicians fell 
back upon the complacent assertion that the mat- 
ter had not appeared as a vital issue in the last 
election. In New Jersey, history seems to be 
repeating itself. For many years, ending with 
1888, there was an effort made to get a local op- 
tion law, but the legislature was deaf to every ap- 
peal, until the Prohibition party polled about 
20,000 votes in 1886, and the legislature of 1888 
followed by passing the rather indifferent and 
short-lived local option bill. The sequel was that 
enough liquor Republicans went over to the “anti- 
sumptuary” Democrats, to change the complexion 
of the legislature, while the vote of the Prohibi- 
tion party dropped to about 6,000 in 1888, and has 
never been any larger since. There may be a hint 
in this history. 
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GROGGY INTER-STATE COMMERCE. 


A sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, has assumed the exer- 
cise of judicial functions, and has decided that 
Congress has no right to permit prohibitory states 
to stop the inter-state commerce in alcoholic 
liquors, in violation and contempt of their own 
statutes. It probably doth not become a layman 
to say whether this is good law or not, yet it 
is in order to affirm that the application of this 
decision tends to bad government. Whatever 
may have been the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution, experience has abundantly demon- 
strated that commerce in grog is not like com- 
merce in any of the legitimate commodities which 
minister to human need. The General Govern- 
ment itself recognizes this fact, by providing 
special regulations and protections for the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquor. It would 
seem to be at least a debatable question, whether 
that constitutional provision which says that Con- 
gress shall have power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the States, and 
with the Indian tribes,” is such a hard and fast 
rule that no kind of commerce may be prohibited, 
or that Congress may not delegate to states the 
right to protect their internal arrangements from 
intrusion and nullification from without. It may 
be noted, however, that Congress has construed 
the power to regulate commerce among the Indian 
tribes, into the right to prohibit commerce in 
liquor among the Indian tribes. It would not 
seem to be an unwarranted stretch of either the 
imagination or the Constitution to permit states 
that do not want grog-selling within their bor- 
ders, to make liquor contraband when it reaches 
the state from without. Be that as it may, the 
whole matter ought to be decided on its merits by 
our court of last resort. The continuation of the 
present arrangement cannot but help to speedily 
lift the whole liquor question into the dignity of 
a national issue, for there is a growing sentiment 
which will demand that in some way the liquor 
evil shall receive proper legislative and executive 
treatment. 


THE CENTENNIAL CONGRESS. 


Friends may well increase their interest in the 
Centennial Temperance Congress, to be held in 
Saratoga Springs in Sixth Month. Membership 
in the Centennial Congress Club, which is only 
$1, offers a good way to easily help the movement. 
Information regarding the Congress or the Club 
may be secured from Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia, or J. H. Durkee, Tri- 
angle Building, Rochester, N. Y. H. W. W. 
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FROM A MEMBER OF THE SWARTHMORE 
ALUMNI ATHLETIC COMMITTEE. 

Much has been said and written about college 
athletics during the past few months, and now 
that the matter of the Jeanes bequest has been 
settled, it may not be out of order for a member 
of the Swarthmore Alumni Athletic Committe to 
write a few lines on the subject. There are those 
whose views differ materially from mine, but as 
athletics in general and intercollegiate athletics 
in particular have been criticised so severely, | 
feel it is only fair that other points of view 
should be considered. 

First, let me say that most people agree that 
athletic training of some character among school 
and college boys is almost a necessity, because a 
sound body is such an important basis for intel- 
lectual training. If we have athletic training at 
all, it will follow that we must have competitive 
athletics, for students as a rule do not care for 
mechanical recreation. Pulling weights, using 
dumb bells and swinging Indian clubs in the gym- 
nasium may develop strong bodies, but these ex- 
ercises do not appeal to American youth unless as 
preliminary training. College boys must have 
something for their recreation which interests 
them ; something which they can go into with their 
whole hearts and souls. 

Admitting, then, that competitive athletics are 
almost necessary, the question is, shall we have 
intercollegiate or simply interfraternity and in- 
terclass games and sports? This is easily answer- 
ed by comparing conditions among our under- 
graduates to-day with what they were 15 or 20 
years ago, before intercollegiate athletics were 
carried on to the considerable extent that they now 
are. Years ago, unpleasant, even bitter feeling and 
animosity existed between the members of the 
Freshmen and Sophomore classes. Interfraternity 
and society rivalry was intense, and the members 
of the Faculty, instead of being regarded by the 
students as among their best friends, as they are 
to-day, were looked upon as their foes. Surely 
the best work in the class room cannot be accom- 
plished with undue rivalry between factions of the 
boys, and when the most friendly feeling does not 
exist between the Faculty and students. 

When I first entered Swarthmore in 1890, it 
was the custom there, as in other colleges, to 
severely haze each new student. I even re- 
member an unpopular assistant professor who 
did not escape this ordeal. A cane rush 
First-day morning, just after meeting, was 
an annual custom at the first of every col- 
lege year. I recall to a rough and tumble en- 
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classes that took place in the main hall down 


Furniture and windows were broken and 
some of the boys were hurt. How different the 
conditions to-day! Now, there is only a healthy 
rivalry between the fraternities and classes, and 
the most cordial feeling exists between the pro- 
fessors and students. Some members of the 
Faculty are among the most enthusiastic follow- 
ers of the different athletic teams, and the boys 
appreciate this, and, often on account of it, are 
led to take more interest in their studies. Inter- 
collegiate athletics have brought about conditions 
where college boys are a unit, and any differences 
they may have are submerged for the good of their 
Alma Mater. All work for one purpose; that of 
placing their college colors above those of their 
rivals. These friendly conflicts on the athletic 
field, the defeats so hard to bear, the victories so 
enthusiastically welcomed—all tend to foster a 
fraternal feeling among fellow students, and the 
importance of this cannot be over-estimated. Abol- 
ish intercollegiate athletics and divide our col- 
leges up, *vhether it be into halls, societies or 
classes, for athletic rivalry, and we will again 
have that feeling of petty jealousy and animosity 
so desirable to be avoided. Abolish them and we 
will again have class and society rivalries,—cane 
rushes and hazing will be common customs. Years 
ago student government was an unheard of thing. 
Now it is working most successfully at Swarth- 
more and at some other institutions, and I make 
the claim that without intercollegiate athletics, 
student government would not be practicable or 
even possible. 

The principal argument I have heard expressed 
against athletic contests as they are now conduct- 
ed, is that they enthuse and interest the boys to 
such a degree that they take their minds from 
their studies, and so lower the standard of scholar- 
ship. This I do not consider a fair criticism. Col- 
lege students do better work in the class room to- 
day than they did 15 or 20 years ago, and the 
athletes among our colleges stand as high as any 
other set of students picked at random; in fact, 
there are some boys who are neither athletes nor 
good students, who, if they took part in the sports, 
would do better work in the class room. Often 
when boys do not take any interest in athletics, it 
is because their time is taken up in forms of rec- 
reation undesirable in every way. Pool, billiards, 
cards, smoking, and even drinking, are unfortu- 
nately sometimes used by young men for recrea- 
tion, instead of the athletic field. If we do away 
with intercollegiate contests I fear that the num- 
ber who take up these low and reprehensible forms 
of amusement will be very much increased. 


stairs. 
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It is believed with the increase of active exercise 
fostered by competitive athletics, the moral tone 
of the College world has been much advanced. I 
have reason to think such is the case at Swarth- 
more, and that breaches of discipline, which not 
entirely eliminated, are certainly infrequent as 
compared with the days when less attention was 
paid to physical training. Young men must let 
out their pent up enthusiasm somewhere, and the 
athletic field is the ideal place. 

Now a few words about the much-talked of and 
to my mind the much-abused game of football. 
There is no sport on the college calendar that ex- 
cites the interest and enthusiasm that this game 
does. Not only do the players enjoy it, but to 
most of the student body it affords a means of 
recreation equalled by no other college sport. 
Football is rough, it is true, but it is not brutal 
as some imagine. Weight and physical strength 
are by no means the only requisites. Speed, skill 
and a good head are all equally important. The 
accidents due to the game have been greatly ex- 
aggerated and the serious ones are usually with 
school players, young boys who have not been 
properly trained and should not play at all. Con- 
sider the number of players at Swarthmore within 
the past ten years, and it will be found that the 
serious accidents are very few. In fact, I con- 
sider that long distance running and rowing are 
both more dangerous than football. The runner or 
the oarsman can strain his heart or lungs, and how 
much more serious this is than the average foot- 
ball injury. After all, what does a broken bone 
here and there amount to compared to the great 
amount of good which football accomplishes. This 
great college game develops strong, healthy men. 
It teaches boys to think quickly, and, above all, to 
keep cool and collected, and not to lose their tem- 
pers. There is no sport which teaches men to 
control themselves better than football, and few 
realize how admirable is the discipline of the 
game. The revised rules made two years ago 
eliminated most of the objectionable features, 
and the game as now played is an ideal one for the 
enthusiastic young collegian. To those who know 
football, it is facinating and inspiriting, and its 
abolishment would take away from the college 
world its most cherished form of recreation and 
amusement. 

Intercollegiate athletics and college football, like 
everything else in the world, have their faults and 
drawbacks, but they accomplish far more good 
than harm, and it would be difficult to find any- 
thing to take their place. Members of the Society 
of Friends are usually so fair in their conclusions 
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that I am sure when college athletics are consid- 
ered, they will be judged by their many good 
points as well as by the few evils which now and 
then may creep in. I do not wish to controvert 
the expressions of older Friends, but only to pre- 
sent a point of view which they may not have 


considered. 
WALTER CLOTHIER. 


NEW BATTLESHIPS NOT NEEDED. 


[The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
(Arch Street branch), of which John B. Garrett is presi- 
dent, has sent a protest to Congress against the authoriza- 
tion of the building of four new battleships, with cruisers, 
docks, etc., aggregating an expenditure in excess of $60,- 
000,000. The Association also suggests that Friends in- 
dividually, and as meetings, write to their representa- 
tives and senators at Washington in similar vein. We ap- 
pend a portion of the petition.] 


The unprecedented rapid growth of our navy 
can be justified on grounds of grave national peril 
only. No such peril appears in any direction. On 
the contrary, within a year the action of the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference did away with the bom- 
bardment of unfortified towns, and three-fourths 
of the countries of the world went on record as 
advocating the protection of private property at 
sea in time of war; assurance was given of the 
establishment of a Court of Nations at the Hague, 
and the cause of international arbitration treaties 
received renewed life. . 

The vast and constantly increasing expenditure 
for naval purposes is adding to the burden of tax- 
ation, in a time of financial uncertainty and busi- 
ness depression. 

Such expenditure diverts national revenue from 
useful and productive projects of internal devel- 
opment and improvement now urgently demanded 
by the needs of the country to facilitate commerce 
and promote the general welfare. 

History teaches that the immunity from for- 
eign wars and aggression, enjoyed by our coun- 
try, is due not to a great navy and an imposing 
military establishment, but to our national policy 
of friendliness, candor and pure intent in inter- 
national affairs. This policy has made “Ameri- 
can Diplomacy” a term of honor among na- 
tions. . ‘ 

A large, and rapidly increasing part of our 
population has come to the United States to escape 
economic, social and governmental conditions, 
created by military burdens and the inheritance 
of old wars. These citizens are not in sympathy 
with a movement to restore them to a condition 
from which they sacrificed much to be free. . 
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Therefore, your remonstrants urge upon you, 
as chosen representatives of the people, the defeat 
of this proposed legislation, because they believe 
it to be inexpedient and unnecessary, wasteful of 
the national revenue, contrary to our historica] 
development and national genius, at variance with 
the sentiment of a large proportion of the people 
of the United States, and contrary to the inter- 
national policy of a Christian nation that has 
stood before the world as a leader in peace and 
an exponent of justice and friendliness. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The first International Congress in America on 
the Welfare of the Child, was held in Washington 
from March 10th to 17th. The opening meeting 
gave assurance of its success. President Roose- 
velt, his wife and daughters received the dele- 
gates with expressions of the deepest interest, 
and no one who was present at the White House 
on that beautiful afternoon of March 10th, will 
forget their gracious and hospitable welcome. 

The keynote of the Congress from start to fin- 
ish was the welfare of the child, the proper train- 
ing of mothers for the duties of motherhood, 
the importance of not only getting but of keeping 
the confidence and love of the children as they 
grow to maturity. 

Mothers were strongly urged not to provide 
amusement for the children, but with them; one 
little girl, feeling her mother gave much attention 
to outside things, said “she wished Mother had 
time for her”; this pathetic remark caused the 
mother to devote one entire day a week to her 
little daughter, which was called “Ella’s day,” 
and the advice was given to young mothers not 
to attempt outside work. 

From far off Dakota, from California, Colora- 
do, Michigan, Georgia, Louisiana, Mexico, from 
over the seas, Hungary, Siam, Africa, London, 
Greece, all had the same message—love, for the 
child; judicious training of this mother love, not 
only for one’s very own, but for all,—the laboring 
child, the backward and deficient child, the deaf 
child, the delinquent child, and that dear little 
tot, the good child. An address on the physical 
care of the child was listened to with much in- 
terest. Moral training in our schools was eager- 
ly awaited, but it was reserved for Miss Jane 
Bronlee, of Toledo, Ohio, to hold the audience 
in breathless attention as she unfolded her plan 
for moral training; this plan is claiming the 
attention of educators every where; it has been 
published and largely distributed by a philan- 
thropie admirer. 

The social feature of the Congress was delight- 
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ful; good fellowship, and cordial greetings met 
the delegates at every turn; it almost seemed to 
each that she had come to meet dear friends; it 
mattered not that names were unknown, the 
spirit of love was felt, and the little blue or pink 
badge was the guarantee for a hearty hand-shake 
and a pleasant word and smile. 

The weather was clear and balmy, and um- 
prellas and overshoes, so needed before leaving 
home, were packed away. 

One evening was devoted to the memory of the 
founder of this whole movement, Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney, who has been called to her Father’s 
Home. This faithful woman gave of her time 
and strength, that childhood and motherhood 
should be raised to a higher level. 

Who can compute the good such a gathering 
as this will do, when we consider the influence 
for physical, moral and civic training, exerted 
by these thousands of mothers and teachers, over 
the children of our land. M. M. E. 


ANNA M. JACKSON AT WEST CHESTER. 


Under the auspices of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee a rather unusual 
gathering assembled in West Chester, Pa., 
Friends’ Meeting House on last Seventh-day 
evening. The town has a large colored popula- 
tion, its east ward being made up almost exclu- 
sively of this class. A desire to be of service to 
them had prompted the home Philanthropic Com- 
mittee to secure the services of Anna M. Jackson 
of New York City, chairman of the department 
for ‘Work Among Colored People’’ in the Central 
Committee of our Conference, to address the 
meeting, her subject being, ‘‘Cur Colored People 
and the Best Methods for Their Help.’’ The minis- 
ters of the four colored churches of the town were 
invited to join in the discussion, and their con- 
gregations asked to be present. The result was a 
live, interested audience of about four hundred 
people, possibly three-fourths of whom were 
colored. 

Anna Jackson gave a most sympathetic, intelli- 
gent talk, with some encouraging statistics as to 
what had been ‘‘accomplished by their race in this 
country since the abolition of slavery.’’ She dealt 
frankly with their shortcomings, urging loyalty 
to each other, the patronizing of their own busi- 
ness and professional men, and the cultivation of 
sturdy habits of industry and integrity such as 
are bound to meet with recognition. Race preju- 
dice was defined as ignorance of true conditions. 
She gave much information as to the schools of 
the South, her lantern slides dealing largely with 
pictures connected therewith. When called upon, 
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the four colored ministers spoke in warm appreci- 
ation of her point of view, asking questions, giv- 
ing suggestions and information as to the prog- 
ress of their people, and by their excellent, intel- 
ligent spirit proving themselves powers for good 
in the community. At the close of the meeting, 
they were prompt in securing her promise that 
she would come and speak in two of their churches 
the next day. On First-day morning, after a 
pleasant visit to the First-day school and a brief 
talk to the children, our visitor was taken to the 
colored Presbyterian Church. Following a devo- 
tional service of prayer and song, she spoke from 
the text, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.’ 

In the afternoon, with Mary Travilla and other 
Friends, she attended a‘‘Union Platform meet- 
ing,’’ such as is held by the congregations of the 
four churches once a month. Here, with an audi- 
ence of probably five hundred of our colored towns- 
people, she was the first speaker, and Mary Tra- 
villa the second, the topic being ‘‘The Essential 
Elements of Race Improvement.’’ Both said fine, 
strong things—the inspiration of the appreciative 
audience doing much to call out the highest and 
best. Unable to remain to hear other speakers, 
our friend Anna M. Jackson left us, followed by 
the grateful thoughts of a large company of both 
white and colored. L. C. H. 


A QUERY. 


Have you ever been caught in the swing of a thought, 
Where curious fathomless things are wrought; 
In woodland paths of dreamful green where fairies play, 
And elves brush by with touch so soft and gay? 
O the wonderful silent land of thought, 
Where curious fathomless things are wrought! 

MARIAN L. Dopp. 


BIRTHS. 

HAINES.—On the 9th of Third Month, 1908, at Forest 
Home, near Linwood, Carroll Co., Md., to W. Morris and 
Mary Helen Haines, a son who is named Charles Lawrence. 

KOONS.—On the 23rd of Second Month, 1908, at 1235 
N. 53rd Street, Philadelphia, to Martin L. and Mary E. 
Smith Koons, a daughter who is named Martha Alberta. 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—Entered into rest Second Month 17th, 1908, 
after a lingering illness of several years, which was borne 
with Christian fortitude, Lydia Noxon, wife of Stewart 


Brown, aged nearly 75 years. She was a life-long mem- 
ber and for many years an elder of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Bloomfield, Ont. Her interest in the 
welfare of the Society of Friends was deep and abiding, 
and she ever remained a worthy and consistent member 
of the same, endeavoring cheerfully to do the portion of 
work allotted her by the Divine Master. 
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“I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 
No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 
I can but give the gifts he gave 
And plead His love for love.” 

FURMAN.—Suddenly, Third Month 21st, 1908, Mary 
P., daughter of the late David and Mary P. Furman, in 
her 53rd year. Funeral services were held on Fourth- 
day, the 25th, at 2.30 P. M., at the residence of her 
brother, Sidney K. Furman, 208 Walnut Street, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Interment at Abington Friends’ grounds. She 
was a member of Abington Meeting. 

GILLAM.—Suddenly, on Third Month 19th, 1908, 
Stephen Kirk, son of William H. and Rachel K. Gillam, of 
Langhorne, Pa., aged 20 years. 

HOOPES.—At her home, in Troy, Ohio, with her sister, 
P. J. Eppley, Third Month 12th, 1908, Hannah A. Hoopes, 
in the 72nd year of her age; a member of Menallen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in Adams County, Pa. For 
many years isolated from her beloved meeting, yet true 
to its principles throughout her life. 

HANCE.—Ellwood T. Hance, who died in Detroit, 
Mich., Fourth month 6th, 1908, was born at Concord, 
Delaware County, Pa., Eighth month 28th, 1850. He was 
educated in the public schools of Wilmington, Del., and 
at the Academy of Clarkson Taylor. He went to Detroit 
in 1876 and was shortly after admitted to the bar of that 
city. An editorial in a Detroit paper says of him: ‘‘He 


had for some years a part of no small importance in city 


and state politics, and asa practising attorney achieved 
success in special branches of the law. He was post- 
master of Detroit for four years, and his direction of that 
office is still referred to as a model, not only of efficiency, 
but of progressiveness at a time when the city had 
reached a stage making progressiveness at this post a 
matter of vital importance to its interests.’’ At the 
time of his death, he was a director of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company and first vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit. The executive committee of 
the latter, in officially announcing his death, said of him: 
‘*He has been a faithful and zealous officer of this com- 
pany for many years—almost since its inception—and has 
devoted all of his time and energies to the furthering of 
its best interests.’’ 

JONES.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Second Month 29th, 
1908, Rachel R. Jones, widow of Ellwood Jones, in her 
79th year. Interment at Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

PASSMORE.—Suddenly, at Warm Springs, Montana, 
Third Month 14th, 1908, Ellis P. Passmore, son of John 
W. and Alice M. Passmore, in his 33rd year. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two children. Interment at Butte, 
Montana. 

RICHARDS.—On the evening of Second Month 22nd, 
1908, the death summons came to Ruth B. Richards, of 
Hockessin, Del. She was the daughter of John and Susan 
Lamborn, the latter still enjoying vigorous health at the 
age of 90 years. Her early girlhood was spent in Ken- 
nett township, Pa., and she taught successfully in the 
public schools until her marriage with Isaac Richards, of 
New. Garden, Second Month 9th, 1865. She was the 
mother of five children, four of whom survive her, Ed- 
ward L. Richards, Newark, Del.; Hanna R. Thompson, 
New Garden, Pa.; J. Howard and Taylor W. Richards, 
Hockessin, Del. 
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In 1896, Ruth Richards became a member of New Gar. 
den Monthly Meeting, her husband being a birthright 
member, and, although she was unable to attend meeting 
regularly, she was keenly interested in the work. She 
had worn the White Ribbon for a number of years and 
was going to a sale in the interest of Hockessin W. C. T. 
U. when stricken with the fatal attack of valvular heart 
trouble. Willing hands assisted her home, where she lived 
for only a few minutes. A devoted mother, a good neigh- 
bor, a kind friend, has gone to her reward in the better 
land. 


REBECCA §. PAXSON. 

After an illness of seven days, Rebecca Smedley Pax- 
son died of pneumonia at the home of her son-in-law, 
Joseph E. Fabian, 1951 N. Thirty-first Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Fourth-day, Third Month 4th, 1908. 

Rebecca Smediey was born Twelfth Month 14th, 1822, 
in Little Britain, Lancaster County, Pa. She was a 
daughter of Eli and Elizabeth Hambleton Smedley (de- 
ceased), and widow of Amos C. Paxson, late of Solebury, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

Her body was viewed at her late home Sixth-day even- 
ing. Services and interment were held at Penn Hill, 
Lancaster County, Pa., on Seventh-day at 12 o’clock, where 
loving words of sympathy and tribute were expressed by 
Edwin Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., and her cousin, Wil- 
liam Moore, of Christiana, Pa. She was a birthright mem- 
ber of Friends, and belonged to Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. 

After the death of her husband, in 1888, she and her 
two daughters lived in Morrisville, Pa., for a time, then 
all made their nome in Philadelphia. 

She is survived by two daughters, Elizabeth Smedley 
Paxson and Dora Paxson Fabian. She was the last mem- 
ber of a large family. 

Her genial nature endeared her to a large circle of 
friends and relatives. Her loving counsel, wise judgment, 
keen foresight, her intelligent conversation and kind deeds, 
were appreciated by those with whom she came in con- 
tact. Her admonition was: “Do justice, love mercy, 
walk humbly before thy God.” Her life was peace and 
good will toward every one. D. P.. F. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Laing School Visitor, after giving a list of money 
and barrels received, says: 

“Friends will notice, by this list, that barrels are com- 
ing in very slowly. And yet, our needs were never greater. 
The people come sometimes for miles to the Dorcas 
room, to be turned away, a thing which has never hap- 
pened before. We realize how much work it is to col- 
lect and pack and get off the barrels, and we never open 
them but we think of it and appreciate it. And yet, 
what better can be done with old, discarded clothing than 
to use them to aid in clothing and supporting little orphan 
children? Is it not a real charity? One, too, within the 
reach of those who do not feel they have money to spare 
for such purposes? As we have often said, we are grate- 
ful for clothing of all kinds, for women’s or men’s or 
children’s; bedding of any kind, especially old sheets which 
can be used in sickness. Please make an effort in our 
behalf, dear friends.” 

In another part of the paper we find the following con- 
cerning the school: “We have upwards of forty pupils 
on our roll, who walk six and seven miles daily. That is, 
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they live that distance from the village. They are all 
bright, interesting children, from ten to sixteen, and regu- 
lar in attendance. We feel like sending out the Mace- 
donian cry, ‘Come over and help us.’ We are willing to 
do the work and bear the responsibility, but we must have 
help to enable us to meet the expenses.” 





The following letter to the Friends of New York Month- 
ly Meeting, being applicable to any neighborhood that has 
sent barrels to the Southern Schools, is published here at 
the suggestion of Anna M. Jackson, General Conference 
Superintendent of Work among Colored People: 

To THE NEW YORK FRIENDS: 

The barrels of clothing that you sent us recently have 
been received and opened, and we thank you most heartily 
for their generous contents. We thank you for your in- 
terest and trouble in collecting and packing them. We 
know you would feel repaid could you see the eager de- 
mand there is for these things. And, too, could you re- 
alize how much they help us. We have had an interesting 
session of school this year. It is a pleasure to give of 
ourselves to such a hungry people. 

Thanking you again for the contributions, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET EASTBURN FOR MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Our friend, Professor J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has, in the Second Month num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Economics (Haverford Uni- 
versity), a valuable study of “The Cost and Profits of 
Steel-making in the United States.” 





Kindly letters come from our Friend Milton Jackson, of 
Philadelphia, who, with his wife, Caroline Jackson, is 
spending the winter in Spain and Italy. They are quite 
well and are greatly enjoying their quiet leisurely jour- 
neyings and sojournings. 





Rachel Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, N. J., was a visitor 
at West Philadelphia Meeting (35th and Lancaster Ave- 
nue) on First-day, Third Month 22d a full meeting house 
greeted her, and friends were impressed with her message 
which was inspired by the text, “Be still and know that I 
am God.” She counseled her hearers to “retire into the 
silence with their Heavenly Father, gathering strength 
thereby to perform the duties of life’’ for ‘‘out of the 
beauty of silence should come the inspired message.” 
“There is a silence that means death, for we can be still 
too long.” Much life was in evidence during the meeting 





Fairhill Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, held their 
regular meeting Third Month 23rd, 1908. An interesting 
program had been prepared by the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. The novel feature of the evening was a Spelling 
Bee, conducted by May Lukert. 

BLANCHE C. JORDEN. 


A letter that comes to us without signature, after ex- 
pressing appreciation of several articles that have re- 
cently appeared in THE INTELLIGENCER, concludes as fol- 
lows: 

“I hope our young Friends may improve their gifts, 
and the way to improve a gift is to exercise it. In regard 
to our meetings for worship I have faith to believe that if 
our dear young Friends would give voice (however feebly 
at first) to the sentiments burning in their hearts, there 
would be no lack of a free gospel ministry in our meet- 
ings. Look less to the high seats and more to the Christ 
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The first or early messages may not be elaborate 
in teaching, but rather the overflowings of the soul in 
acknowledgment of the Father’s love and just what is 
needed dropped into some drooping heart.” 





within. 





On the 15th of Third Month, 1908, an event of a quiet 
but interesting character took place at the home of George 
C. and Mary Lovegrove Lower, at New Egypt, Ocean 
County, N. J. The occasion was the 62nd anniversary of 
the marriage of Thomas J. and Jane Gawthrop Lovegrove, 
all members of Philadelphia Meeting. Only near relatives 
were present, but among them were two who were also 
in attendance at the marriage 62 years ago, one a sister 
of the groom, the other a nephew of the bride. 





The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Association, Toronto, 
usually held in March, has been postponed until April 18th 
to suit the convenience of those expecting to attend the 
Yonge Street Meeting of Friends, then held for the first 
time in Toronto. 





We note in The Messenger of Friends’ Association 
(Toronto) the following: Friends’ Association at its last 
monthly meeting had the pleasure of welcoming five new 
members. Friends’ Association adult school is progress- 
ing. It is doing excellent service. Over $400 is guaran- 
teed towards headquarters equipment. Still more is 
wanted. 





The Friend (Philadelphia) notes that, ‘‘A new Yearly 
Meeting has been authorized by the Five Years’ Body, to 
be opened at Central City in Nebraska on the fifth of 
next Sixth Month, and to be called Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting. This will make thirteen American Yearly 
Meetings under the Five Years’ Meeting.’’ 





Following is from The Messenger of Friends’ Associa- 
tion (Toronto) Miss Elizabeth Stover of New York, Sec- 
retary of the National Vigilance League, was for some 
time laid up in the hospital in Toronto, but has been 
rapidly recovering in the home of our friends, Prof. and 
Miss Coleman, 476 Huron Street. Miss Stover is Cana- 
dian born, educated at Whitby Ladies’ College, and until 
recently held the principalship of Friends’ School, Brook- 
lyn. She had been also connected with Friends’ Seminary, 
New York, and has been long identified with the educa- 
tional and philanthropic work of Friends. 








ALL MEETING ACTIVITIES CONFERERCE. 

It is the concern and purpose of Friends engaged in 
meeting activities, through the following Committee of 
Arrangements, viz.; Henry W. Wilbur (chairman), Chas. 
Paxson, Joel Borton, R. Barclay Spicer, Hugh Walker, 
J. Lindley Heacock and W. J. McWatters (secretary) —to 
hold a conference of delegates representing Friendly 
activities working with or around meeting centers within 
a circle of about 30 miles of Philadelphia (and others, 
if they so elect). 

It is hoped that every Friendly activity may see their 
way clear to send two delegates (man and woman), taking 
care to send names and addresses to the secretary in ad- 
vance, if possible. 

This conference is to be held at West Philadelphia 
Meeting House (35th and Lancaster Avenue) on Seventh- 
day, Fourth Month 4th. Two sessions will be held: in the 
afternoon, 2.30 to 4.30; and in the evening, 7.30 to 9.30. 
Between sessions a general social time will be enjoyed, the 
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women of the membership committee (Helen Mcllvain 
Bunting, Chairman) and their friends, providing a lunch 
for the delegates. 

In addition to the regular business of each session, spe- 
cial subjects have been selected: Afternoon—‘Co-ordina- 
tion of Activities”; Evening—“Leadership.” As many of 
our Friends of neighboring meetings are already on file 
as delegates, much that is for the betterment of our So- 
ciety is looked for. 

West Philadelphia Meeting House will hold some 400 
or more. Friends will please note that, as forty meeting 
centers are expected to take an active part, delegates will 
receive first accommodation. None will be disappointed, 
however, as a report of this conference will appear in due 
time in THE INTELLIGENCER. 

The committee estimate that over 300 delegates may 
attend, leaving very little space for visitors. 

W. J. McWartTtTers, Secretary. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Board of Managers has requested Benjamin F. 
Battin, Professor of German, to postpone for one year 
his absence for study, He will thus continue his regular 
work at the college next year and be absent in 1909-1910. 

Margaret Hood Taylor, who holds a fellowship in Ger- 
man at Swarthmore this year, and who was asked to teach 
Dr. Battin’s class, should he be absent in 1908-1909, has 
accepted an excellent position elsewhere for next year. 

The Tenor Recital, by Nicholas Douty, which was 
scheduled to be held in Second Month, but which was post- 
poned, was held Third-day evening, Third Month 17th. 

The Young Women’s Extemporaneous Speaking Con- 
test was held Fifth-day morning at the fourth hour. Among 
those who took part were Esther Baldwin, Dorothea Car- 
ter, Helen Dillistin, Anna Gilkyson, Priscilla Goodwyn, 
Madeline Morrison, Helen Paul, Marie Sellers, Mary Tru- 
man and Susanna Willets. Each one of the contestants 
did exceptionally well, but the prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: Helen Dillistin, first; Esther Baldwin, second, and 
Madeline Morrison, third. 





At the regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, 
held the 20th inst., the following program was rendered: 
Current Topics, Whitmer Atkinson; Essay on King Ed- 
ward VII, Ernest M. Roberts; Reading from Dunbar, 
Herschel Smith; Extemporaneous Speech, Harwell Dut- 
ton; Story, Thos. Smedley; Spelling Match, Frank Ridg- 
way; John L. Carver (’93) and Edw. A. Jenkins (’92), 
both former members of the society, were present and 
gave interesting talks. J. S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Isaac M. and Elizabeth Cocks, on Third Month 
15th, 1908. There was a good attendance. After a short 
period of silence, the nineteenth Psalm was read by 
Blanche E. Brown, President. 

Rowland Cocks read from the autobiography of George 
Fox. These readings are always enjoyed. 

Golda B. Brown contributed a paper on the Temperance 
Movement within the Past Year. 

Gilbert T. Cocks opened the discussion, and a period of 
instructive and profitable expression on the subject was 
had. After sentiments, a program was arranged for the 
next meeting, to be held at the Seaman Homestead on the 
afternoon of Fourth Month 19th, 1908, at three o’clock. 

E. K. SEAMAN, Correspondent. 


PASADENA, CAL.—Pasadena Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held its third regular meeting of the season on the 
evening of Third Month 19th, at the home of Susanna Yeo, 
1719 E. Colorado Street. Our friends, Wm. R. and Mar- 
garet C. Clark, of Ohio, gave valuable and interesting 
reminiscences of the work of Ohio Friends upon the Un- 
derground Railway. The literary program for the evening 
was upon our beloved household poet, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, of whom Anna Walter Speakman read a sym- 
pathetic biographical sketch. Edith D. Hopkins read from 
“Hyperion,” and Frances K. Walter the poem, “Flowers.” 
All responded with Longfellow quotations. 

EmILy G. Hunt, M. D., Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
FREE. 


for one year to any subscriber who | 


will send us four new subscribers at 


$1.50 each before the first of Seventh | 


Month. Any subscriber who sends us 
one new name before that time may 


deduct fifty cents from the subscrip- | 


tion price of his own paper next 


when the time for which he has paid 
for the INTELLIGENCER expires. Upon 
request we will send the INTELLIGEN- 
CER three weeks free to possible sub- 
scribers, so that they may become in- 
terested in it. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 


form, so that they need not be re- | 


written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


38RD MO. 29TH (1ST DAY.)—At 
Bristol, Pa., in the meeting house, a 


| conference on Temperance at 3.30 P. 
year; if he sends two new subscribers | 


he may deduct $1.00; for three new | 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50. The | 
“next year” for each subscriber begins | 


A transfer from one member of a | 


household to another is not a new 
subscription, nor will any one be 
counted a new subscriber who has 
taken the paper within two years and 
then dropped it. 


M. Joel Borton will speak on Local 
Option. General discussion. -Joel 
Borton also has a prospect of attend- 
ing meeting at Bristol at 11 A. M. of 
the same day. 


Horsham ,Pa. , Friends’ Association in 
the meeting house. Joseph Elkinton 
expects to be present. 


—‘‘Friends’ Day’’ at Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 44th 
and Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Meet- 
ing for Worship at 3 p. m., attended 
by Friends of both branches. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a. m. Topic: The Maccabean 
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Period. The Career of Judas Macca- 
beus. The lesson will be given by 
George A. Walton. 


—Girard Ave., Phila., Junior Con- 
ference at 9.45.a.m. Parable of the 
Talents. What is my Talent, and 
How am I using it? 


—Samuel H. Broomell, of Penn’s 
Grove Meeting. Pa., intends visiting 
Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
held at 10.30 a. m. 


4TH MO. 5TH (1ST DAY.)—Race 
Street, Philadelphia, After-Meeting 
Conference Class, 11.45 A. M. Topics: 
“The Growth of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture.” Ecclesiastes and Proverbs. The 
Psalms of the Greek Period. The les- 
son will be given by Eleanor D. Wood. 


—At Providence Meeting-House near 
Media, Delaware Co., Pa., a Circular 
Meeting at 3 P. M., under care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. ll in- 
terested are invited to attend. Take 
Walnut Street car, Philadelphia, via 
Angora for Providence Avenue. 


—Evan T. Worthington, of New- 
town, Pa., expects to attend Race 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia, held at 
10.30 a. m. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Mary A. 
Carpenter, 35 Greenridge Ave., at 
11 a. m. 


WHY AMERICAN MOTHERS 
FAIL. 


American mothers fail,—not all of 
them, but enough to cause alarm. 
This is the proposition which Anna A. 
Rogers discusses in the Atlantic. She 
deals with her topic with ungloved 
hands. American children are ex- 
periments tried more or less frantic- 
ally by ignorant and unprepared 
mothers, is one of her spirited asser- 
tions. Intense ‘‘love-madness’’ of 
the young mother for her infant, un- 
trained nurse-maids, indiscriminate 
vaudeville, nerve-racking music, plays 
and novels, are among the numerous 
causes which the writer cites to make 
her point. No doubt many mothers 
will disagree with her, but she backs 
up her theories with striking examples. 





“Sonny,” said Uncle Eben, “did you 
ever watch one o’ dese here little tug- 
boats come snortin’ along takin’ kyah 
of a great big ocean liner?” 

“Yass, indeed,” answered Pickanin- 
ny Jim. 

“An’ did you ever see one er dese 
*lectric moters pick up a han’some, 
shiny locomotive an’ drag it frou de 
Baltimo’ tunnel?” 


FRIENDS’ 


WANTED. 


Wi" good. frst i FOLLOWING LOANS ON 
good first mortgage securities ane 1700, 
2000 all "in Delaware County, Pa. Charles 
pth No. 12 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


WANTED—FOR GER eS | gn ‘cna 

an experienced girl or middle-aged woman 
in nice suburban home. Address No. 37. Intelli- 
gencer office. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND 
position as home or travelling companion or 
as secretary. Address No. 38, this office. 


WANTED — BY A FRIEND OF EXPERI- 

ence, a position as Matron at an aged 
Ladies’ Home, Friends’ School or companion and 
caretaker. No. 36, this office. 


MSS E. SIDEBOTHAM, PURCHASING 

agent, 4659 Penn St., station F, Phila., Pa., 
will fill mail orders or accompany shoppers, assist 
in the ae of suits, etc. 


WANTED: BY A YOUNG WOMAN POSI.- 

tion as companion or as mother’s helper 
with one child during the summer months or long- 
er. References given and required. Address, No. 
4l, Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ANTED— BY A REFINED YOUNG WOM- 

en position as companion to person spending 
summer months in cool summer resort of this coun- 
try or abroad. References exchanged. Address 
No. 40, Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WANTED— BY MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 

good reliable person for general house work. 
Must be neat and willing. 50 miles from Phila. in 
winter and mountains in summer. Address Box 
72 Lambertville, N. J. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY A POSITION 

as substitute in first or second grade work 

or as governess.In or near this City prefered. Ref- 
erences. Address Box 42 this office. 


BOARDING AND ‘ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“TI” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





For Sale at Bargain Price. 


Lot No. 75 at Buck Hilti Falls. Level walk to 
Inn, only 150 yards distant. Chas. N. Thompson, 
oe. Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 





Pe: Sale. at Buck Hill Falls. 
Lot No. 217, on Buck Hill. Commands unexcell- 
ed view East and North. Address 
EDWARD C. WILSON, Friends’ School, Baltimore 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Pee Pa. 





MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 


and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 




















JOHN B. MARTIN 


UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, mererare 
Licensed in —_ 


Telephones :_D. wn' 
esas Keystone, 20-18 
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“Lot’s o’ times.” 

“An’ did you ever see a quiet ol’ 
knee-spring white horse pullin’ a help. 
less automobile to town?” 

“TI sho’ has.” 

“Well, sonny, dem’s all to remind 
you dat no matter how big or import- 
ant an’ stylish you gits, dar ain’t no 
tellin’ when you may. need help f’um 
somebody dat don’ seem to cut no fig- 
ure wuf mentionin’.”—Washington 
Star. 


















BED-TIME. 
Shall I yield up this shallow breath 
For breathings full ard deep, 
Some night into the hands of Death, 
As now, to-night, to Sleep? 









Shall I not know that peace is best, 
As I am sure to-night, 

Nor grudge a tired heart its rest 
From sorrow and delight? 









So would I come,—as one who brings 
His soul for God to keep, 

To be washed clean among the springs 
Of silence and of sleep; 









So friendly find my waiting urn 
As in my bed to-night— 

A place to tarry and unlearn 
Until the morning light. 


—Charlotte Wilson. 









In the Atlantic. 









The story is told of a man who sat 
down ina restaurant across the table 
from a minister. He knew him to be a 
minister by his coat, and struck up a 
conversation. ‘‘You are a minister, I 
see?”  ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the minister. 
Then came the question, ‘‘What do you 
do with all the hard things in the Bible 
you cannot understand ?”’ The minister 
replied, ‘‘I do with them just what we 
are both of us doing with this beautiful 
shad we are eating. We lay the bones 
aside on the edge of the plate because 
we cannot eat them, but we find in that 
no reason why we should not eat the 
good meat; there is plenty of that. 
These things that I do not understand 
do not trouble me in the least.”’ 

—Sunday School Times. 



























A presentment of truth merely theo- 
logical is also. inadequate. We shall 
give more force to the preaching of 
Christ if we illustrate our theology by 
our practice, and work with a deep 
sense of our social responsibility. Let 
working men feel our sympathy as 
something more than a kind patronage, 
let them feel that we believe in broth- 
erhood, not as a mere catch-word, but 
as an essential teaching of Christ. 
John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
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DRESS GOODS 


Surely, every demand in Black and 
Colored Dress Goods can be satisfied 
here—in this really wonderful as- 
sortment of Spring Fabrics. But 
this special message is of much- 
wanted Dress Fabrics, some de- 
cidedly under price—and that’s the 
best kind of news, isn’t it? 


$1.50 Black Voile, $1.00 — French 
Voile, all-wool, smooth, even weave, 
medium mesh, crisp touch. It’s a 
great season for Voile. 


$1.25 Suitings, 75c—Mixed Suitings 
in brown, tan, blue and gray effects. 
The great saving brings down the 
cost of the material for a suit or 
skirt toa minimum. 44 inches wide. 


Mohair Sicilian at 50c¢ — Special. 
Black, blue, brown, also mixed 
gray; 50 inches wide. For suits, 
walking skirts and bathing suits. 

Spring Suitings, $1.25—Particularly 
the much-wanted stripes, in great 
variety of styles and colorings, in- 
cluding the light tropical effects. 

Aisles 6 and 7, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921<3-5 Chestnut St. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND ee $10,000,000 


Acts as ~ ag ee Administrator, 
‘Mortgages. Deposi 
Entire charge of Real 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
y CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, ‘Mortgages, © ote. etc. 


A. L. DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 





Phila., Pa. 


How grateful we should be for the 
things in life that are not of our choos- 
ing! Whata failure we should make 
of life if we could order everything 
ourselves! A keen observer writes: 
‘If the ideal conditions of life of which 
most of us dream could be realized, the 


result would be a padded and luxurious | 


existence, well-housed, well-fed, well- 
dressed, with all the winds of heaven 
tempered to indolence and cowardice.’’ 
Even those who have learned to rejoice 
in hard work could not safely be trusted 
to have all their work and its results 
just as they would like. The one thing 
that we are sure might so profitably be 
left out is likely to be the very thorn in 
the flesh that keeps us up to decency 
and manhood. All that God asks us to 
be responsible for is, not our conditions 
of living, but what we do with them. 
—Sunday School Times. 





They who would abide in the Spirit 
of Truth should be watchful not to com- 
promise it in the letter. 


—The Friend, (Phila.) 








and Receiver. ian egy i Aawes for eevee 
oe Corpora- 


tor, Trustee, Assignee 
allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. 
under Plans of Reorganization. 


haghenner cot *tmanber tase Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Polatered Vaults. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.§ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFicEs :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 








JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 


Floor Coverings Exclusively 


1220-1222 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Represented by = - W. J. MoWATTERS 

















